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REVIEWS. 

The Administration of Dependencies. A Study of the Evolu- 
tion of the Federal Empire. By Alpheus H. Snow. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1902. — 619 pp. 

The book before us occupies a place in a steadily increasing body 
of literature, the purpose of which is to give a connected view of 
British colonization in all its phases, and to show how it stands related 
to the systems of other nations. Mr. Snow's contribution to the dis- 
cussion may be briefly described as an attempt to show that the 
ultimate question at issue in the development of the British colonial 
system has been this : Were the realm and the dominions one and 
the same, or were they distinct ? The book is not easy reading, for 
it consists mainly of quotations from charters, commissions, statutes, 
pamphlets and other more or less authoritative statements of opinion 
or law on the subject, followed by comment and exposition by the 
author. It is in the nature of a lawyer's brief. But as the material 
is suggestively arranged by periods, the effect of the whole is impres- 
sive. The unfolding of divergent opinions is clearly brought out. 
The author is chiefly concerned with theory and legal opinion, and 
the book is in no sense a history of colonial administration. 

By quotations from the early utterances of the colonists, from the 
writings of Dulany, Hopkins, Dickinson, Wilson, Morris and others 
in the time of the Revolution, and from the resolutions of the Stamp 
Act Congress and the Continental Congress, the author shows very 
clearly that the colonists were unanimous in the opinion that they 
were not a part of the realm. The agreement of Burke and his 
associates with the colonial view is of course pointed out. Due ref- 
erence is also made to the fact that some contemporary writers, like 
Bernard, deplored the failure of the home government to define 
existing relations, and urged that the uncertainties be removed by 
the admission of representatives from the colonies into the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, Grenville, Mansfield, Knox and the 
parliamentary majorities which, subsequent to 1764, passed the acts 
that affected the colonies, spoke, wrote and acted in support of the 
principle that the colonies were subject in all things to the authority 
of King and Parliament, and hence were a part of the realm. 
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But as Mr. Snow indicates, the policy of the home government 
prior to 1764 was in harmony with the contention of the colonists. 
The colonies had really been treated as subordinate jurisdictions, 
member states, which were distinct from the realm but yet a part of 
the empire. English law was considered to be in force in them only 
so far as it was suited to their condition. King and Parliament 
together acted as a supreme regulative power over them. As Burke 
declared in the noble passage of his speech on American taxation, 
Parliament acted in two capacities : one as the local legislature of 
the British Isles, the other as the supreme regulative power within 
the British empire. In this her imperial character, " as from the 
throne of heaven, she superintends all the several inferior legisla- 
tures, and guides and controls them all without annihilating any." 
It is this lofty power of superintendence and disposition upon which 
the author dwells as the characteristic function of King and Parlia- 
ment when acting in their imperial capacity. It was not simply legis- 
lative, but judicial and administrative as well. It was necessarily, 
says the author, a power without specific limits imposed upon it from 
outside, but its exercise was " conditional upon the holder of the 
power adjudicating the limits of his own powers according to his 
own opinion of the necessity for his interference in each particular 
case as it arises." But the authority should be so exercised in all 
cases that the " whole organism under its superintendence may most 
perfectly and beneficently perform its functions " (p. 270). This is 
the conception of the federal empire, toward which, except during 
the years between 1764 and 1783, British policy tended. Its exist- 
ence was acknowledged, and powers were expressly distributed among 
the component parts, when, at the middle of the nineteenth century, 
self-government was granted to Canada and Australia. Since that 
time, in the administration of India and of the crown colonies, as 
well as in the affairs of those to which self-government has been 
granted, the British government has always sought expert advice — 
information from agents, commissioners, resident officials — and has 
sought to adapt its measures to local custom, law and needs. By so 
doing it has exercised a trusteeship on behalf of the dependencies, 
and, in the opinion of the author, has exhibited the true nature of 
the federal empire. 

The concluding chapters of the book contain an elaboration of 
the thought that the federal empire is as much an American as a 
British creation, the American Union being the imperial state, and 
the territories the dependencies. The acquirement of trans-oceanic 
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dependencies has brought into clear relief the fact that such an 
empire exists and has also revealed something of its nature. The 
author contends that the principles of law and policy by which 
the government of the United States has been guided in the admin- 
istration of the territories have been essentially the same as those 
which the British* government has followed. He further argues that 
they should be adhered to and developed in the administration of our 
trans-oceanic dependencies, a proper division of functions between 
the President and Congress, similar to that existing between King 
and Parliament, being maintained. 

It is certain that Mr. Snow has rendered a valuable service to 
early American history. He has done this in part by marshaling 
the divergent opinions which were held concerning the relations that 
existed between the colonies and the mother country. But his chief 
service has been in showing how, in both theory and policy, the men 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were half-consciously 
seeking an arrangement under which the sovereignty of the parent 
state could be brought into perfect harmony with the rights of self- 
government which had come to exist in the colonies. A new and 
vast political system was gradually taking shape, within which all 

proper claims were finally to be reconciled. TT , _ 

' Herbert L. Osgood. 

Municipal Administration. By J. A. Fairlie. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1901. — xiii, 448 pp. 

In this book Dr. Fairlie has endeavored to set forth the results of 
the recent and specialized studies on the activities of the larger urban 
communities of the world. Though devoting his attention mainly 
to Europe and the United States, he often roams far afield in search 
of illustrative material. From time to time, therefore, we read of the 
conditions in Japan, India, South America, South Africa and Aus- 
tralasia. In the present chaotic state of our knowledge of the sub- 
ject of municipal activities, such collections of material, when well 
classified, are invaluable, especially to one desiring a wide view of 
the field. The same conditions, however, make broad generalizations 
or philosophic discussions unsafe, and Dr. Fairlie has wisely refrained 
from hasty conclusions. The work is, therefore, largely a compilation 
of a great number of facts, gathered from all kinds of sources, which 
will serve admirably as a reference book as well as a basis for future 
studies. The author does not attempt to strike out in any very origi- 
nal lines in his treatment of the subject, accepting for the most part 



